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The Launching of the First Six-masted Schooner 
THE GEORGE W. WELLS 
By Robert B. Applebee 


It was estimated that 10,000 persons saw the launching of the GEORGE W. WELLS, the 
first six-masted schooner, and the largest schooner in the world, on August 14, 1900. 


Among the unique features of the launching was the christening ceremony, which was per- 
formed by Miss May Wells, who scattered white roses upon the bow of the vessel as she 
started down the ways, and at the same time let loose a flock of white pigeons. Miss Wells 
was the daughter of the man for whom the schooner was named. The ceremonies were concluded 
with a dance in the Opera House in the evening, given by the society women of Camden. The e 


officers of the battleships KEARSARGE and INDIANA, which were in the harbor, were among the 
guests. 


A year earlier when it was announced that Captain John G. Crowley, of Taunton, Mass. 
planned to build a six-masted schooner many people laughed at the idea. It was his one aim 
to give the shipping world the largest vessel that was every built. The keel was laid for 
this large schooner on April 1, 1899, and the work progressed so rapidly that she was prac- 
tically finished, as to the hull, at the time of the launching. She was designed by John 
J. Wardwell who was also master carpenter on her. The launching was made the occasion of 
a great demonstration in Canden for it was not every day a small seaport town like Camden, 
Maine, led the world in her class sending overboard the largest vessel in the world con- 
taining an estimated $120,000 worth of material in one lump. 


In those days a big schooner was no novelty, for the colossal four-masters and the 
five-masters long had ceased to attract great attention, but a six-master of 2/50 tons with 
a carrying capacity of over 5000 tons was something for people to wonder at. 


The GEORGE W. WELLS was of magnificent dimensions, being 2970 tons gross, 2743 tons 
net; register length 319.3, breadth 48.5 and depth 23.0 feet. She had two full decks, with 
a poop 4 feet deep extending from taffrail to the foreward hatch. Her lower masts, named 
Fore, Main, Mizzen, Spanker, Jigger and Driver were of the finest Oregon Pine and were 119 
feet long, her topmasts were 58 feet long, her jibboom was 75 feet long and her driver boom 
was 72 feet long. With her lower sails, topsails, staysails and five jibs she carried ap- 
proximately 12,000 square yards of the heaviest canvas. 


Her ground tackle was of the heaviest description, one anchor weighing 8250 lbs. and 
the other weighing 7500 lbs. Attached to each anchor was 800 fathoms of 2s inch chain. All 
of her fastenings were 1-3/8 and 1-1/4 inch iron. Her frame was white oak and her planking 
and ceiling was hard pine, garboards were 8 inches thick and planking was 6 inches thick. 


She was fitted out with all the modern appliances. The cabins and staterooms were 
finished in ash, sycamore and cherry. These were supplied with steam heat, baths, hot and. 
cold water, electric bells and a telephone line ran to the galley and engine house. 


While she was a large vessel she was also a handsome craft, being much the best look- 
ing of all the large schooners afloat at that time. Her great length seemed to take away 
the bulky appearance and she looked quite like an immense yacht with sharp bows, clean run 

and graceful lines. Twelve vessels like her would have occupied a mile of pier frontage 

for from tip of jibboom to tip of driver boom she measured about 425 feet. She could carry : 
about twice as much coal as the Governor Ames, the first five-master, and a schooner that 

was rated as large 20 years prior to her launching could not load enough coal to ballast her 
properly. Her first commander was Captain Arthur L. Crowley, of Taunton, Mass., who at the » 
time of the launching was master of the JOHN B. PRESCOTT, also owned by the Crowleys. Cap- 


tain Crowley was only thirty years old but an old sea dog as he had been going to sea since 
boyhood. 
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HISTORIC AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE SURVEY 
Notes on Region 16 
by Winston Langdon 


The work of the Historic American Merchant Marine Survey has been well told by Mr. 
Frank A. Taylor in the American Neptune for 1941 January issue. Above a thousand draw- 

ings and over five hundred photographs done by the Survey are kept in the Watercraft Col- 
lection of the Smithsonian Institution, United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Such of the ship drawings and photographs as can be easily reproduced from negatives 
have been listed in the Museum Catalog of Ship Drawings and Photographs. These appear 
& under the headings of the ten regions in which they were produced. Not all of the Survey 
material appears in the catalog. Therefore an inspection of the regional file and index 
may reveal considerable data of interest to the student of maritime matters. 


One day at Smithsonian Mr. Taylor, the Curator, Division of Engineering, kindly showed 
me the arrangement of the survey work and agreed to my inspection of any of it. Since I 
am most interested in sailing vessels built on the Pacific Coast or associated with it, I 
spent pleasant hours among the drawings made by Survey Region No. 16, whose headquarters 
were at San Francisco. The following random notes will mention only sailing vessels or 
auxiliary craft. As an aid to identification the year of build follows the vessel name. 


The scow schooners which once were a femiliar sight on San Francisco Bay are repre- 
sented by ROBBIE HUNTER 1870, ALBERTINE 1884, MARY 1891, H. EPPINGER 1901, CROCKETT 1901, 
and UNDINE 1902. (By the way some of the scow schooners were long lived as about 1913 I 
recall seeing ROUGH AND READY 1864 and WAR EAGLE 1865). 


There are sixteen drawings and seventeenphotos of four-master schooner COMMERCE 1900. 
ee The deck arrangements and some of the construction is very complete but the sail plan does 
not agree with photographs since to hand. There are no drawings of the keel and lower por- 
tions of the hull. On examination of the field notes I found the survey had been made witt 
six feet of water in the hold. (Perhaps this information is available from other sources. 
I have seen an advertisement of a model kit of 4-mast schooner FORESTER 1900, which was 
from the same yard and identical in registry measurements and tonnage). 


For GJOA 1872, the Norwegian built cutter in which Captain Amundsen made the North- 
west Passage 1903-1906 there are six plans and twelve photos. The survey was made in 
either 1936 or 1937 since HAMMS operated in parts only of those two years. Since then 
GJOA Foundation has restored the craft and it continues its long time residence in Golden 
Gate Park. Some drawings dated as early as 1918 and some of the blue prints used in the 
restoration are in the GJOA file but for these there are no negatives. 


EMILY F. WHITNEY 1880, a bark built in Massachusetts. Im the opinion of many this is 
one of the best examples of the San Francisco Surveys. Another bark is the NEWSBOY of 
ie 1882. Dwg Sheets 1/4 show her lines, spar dimensions and sail plan as a bark. Sheets 
5 and 6 show her sail plan as a barkentine and there is a notation "copied from sail plan 
dated 2=24-1890" (I think the conversion was at a later date.) Sheets 5 and 6 are not 
catalogued. 


In the way of craft there is an unnamed fishing boat c.1900 which has a lateen rig, 
There are three drawings and seven photos which I call good. 


Four-masted barkentines AMAZON 1900 and AMARANTH 1901. There are lines of these as 
taken from the builder's half model and sail plan drawn from a contemporary painting. 
(Mr. Glen Berger has found a much better sail plan marked "AMARANTH 1901, Matthew Turner"). 
A much better survey of a four-masted barkentine is that of KOHALA 1901 for which there 
are twelve sheets of drawings and seventeen photographs, the negatives of which are 5x7 
size. While the detail of wooden construction is good the sail plan is apparently a re- 
construction, 
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LILY 1882 was a schooner of 142 tons built to carry lumber from small outports to 
Southern California. She was once under Nicaraguan registry but returned to freighting in 

the channel islands. Later in the movie navy one would hardly have recognized her when 

the. villanious Gable Christian spat over the taff rail at the gentle Laughtin Bligh in 

their portrayal of the HMS Bounty doings. Tae survey is two sheets of Lines taken from ‘ 
builder Dickie's half model. 


The above are all in the catalog and tracings and negatives are on hand for making 
drawings and prints. The followiii, surveys are not catalogued and there are no tracings. 
The only means of using any of them would be thru photostatic reproductions. For these 
I‘ give the survey number before the vessel name. 


Survey #16-22 OLYMPIC 1892. There are thirteen sheets, very complete by C. W. Watson, ae 
C. H. Logan, C. L. Ossen and G. H. Falkner. Surveyed when a fishing barge at Los Angeles. 
There isn't any sail plan for this famous "hermaphrodite barque" but Williamson's Salon 
at Seattle can supply a picture under sail....there are two masts square-rigged and two . 
masts fore-and-aft rigged. Sheet #2, the inboard profile shows how the lower masts were 
stepped. 


#16-44 KOKO HEAD 1902. Two sheets being a sail plan and a very complete list of running 
_ gear and standing rigging for this four masted barkentine. This data was copied from plan 
‘dated 1902. (KOKO HEAD was the type of large barkentine that sailed East-about around the 

world on the voyages carrying Pacific Coast lumber to South Africa. She burned in 1918 

when 180 miles SW of Java Head.) 


#16-42 LOUISA MORRISON 1868. This schooner was built by John Howlett of Coos Bay for 

John S. Morgan to use in the oyster trade (probably from Willapa Bay) to San Francisco. 

Sheets 1/9 are the lines, sail plan and construction details of this vessel of 90 tons 

burden. The data is from the builder's half nodel and contemporary oil painting by x 
‘Joseph Lee. There is a model in the De Young Museum of this schooner. 


#16-35 VIRGINIA 1891. There are ten sheets of drawings of this schooner yacht. Survey _ 
#16-46 has ten sheets of Drawings for the gas schooner NEWARK (I haven't her building date. 


” #16-48 W. H. MARSTON 1901, a sail plan of this five-masted schooner. 
' #16-49 GARDINER CITY 1889, a copy of an original sail plan, barkentine. 

16-58 AMY TURNER 1877, a sail plan copied from a sail plan by Taylor Engineering Com- 
* pany, Vancouver, B.C. dated 1916; barkentine rig. 


#16-51 HANS cl904. There are four sheets of deck house, and details but no lines. For- 
merly a German 4m bark. 

#16-63 CHATEAUBRIANT 2nd. Five sheets, being a survey made in 1910 by D. Ww. Dickie of 

this French ship. 

#16-62 CATHERINE 1887. Nine sheets for conversion of four-masted bark to 6 masted schoo- 

ner. (Began her career as a four-masted full-rigged ship, named COUNTY OF LINLITHGOW. Alsc Po 
listed as KATHERINE, later as KATRINA but described as 5 masted auxiliary s/v). 


#16-53 Admiral Mayo, Admiral Sims 1918. Sail plan only of these war time schooners. 
#16-115 FORT LARAMIE 1919, a sail plan of six masted schooner as used on war time built 
hu]l intended for a steamer. 


#16-95 W. H. TALBOT, ALOHA 1891. 1 sheet lines only from builders‘ plan. 
#16-96 ALPENA 1901 lines from builders' plan. These three are four-masted schooners. 


#16-55 CAROLINE 1902, 4m sch, sheet 1, lines, sheet 2 deck plan and inboard profile, sheet 
3 sections at 13 stations, sheet 4 sail plan. These are from Hall's plans 


#16-84 GAMBLE 1901, lines only from a Hall Plan, 4m schooner. 
#16-85 IRMGARD 1889 lines only from a Hall Plan, barkentine. 
#16-112 C. S. HOLMMS 1892, lines only of this 4m schooner. 
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#16-101 INCA 1896, 2 sheets, lines and sail plan of 5 masted schooner a Hall plan. 
#16-102 ALBERT 1890, a builders’ sail plan of this bark. 
#16-103 A sail plan for a proposed 3 mast motor Junk on the Amou model for overall length 
of 203 feet. A Hall plan. 

’ #16-109 ALICE COOKE 1891, 2 sheets, lines and sail plan. 

#16-77 Unidentified 3 masted aux schooner, pole masted but with 2 fisherman staysails. 
#16-79 Unidentified 4m schooner, sail plan on 3/32 scale (looks like a Hall plan). 
#16-80 Unidentified 3m Aux schooner, marked plan from Hall Bros. 

#16-81 Uidentified, sail plan for 4 m barkentine (A good plan, no source). 


#16-76 Unidentified. This is a real curiosity and shows a four masted schooner with 


e three yards and three triangular courses, above them being 3 raffees, each raffee being 
in two halves. Plan from K. H. Scheel, Seattle. 


#16-86 Lines from a Turner half model 91' 114" 0.A. 
#16-87 Lines from a half model 91' 6" OA, with note in caption, "Three Turner built ves- 
sels, CLAUS SPRECKELS 1879, MARION 1882, and J. C. FORD 1882 conform to the dimensions 

of this model closely". 


#16-52 WILLIAM F. GARMS 1901. The single sheet shows the deck plan and sail plan of a 
five-masted bald-headed schooner. (As far as my records go this vessel was always rigged 
as a four-masted schooner). 


Some of the plans were beautiful and given the chance, I would spend further hours appre- 
ciating the drawings. 


In the May 1953 Issue - "Some Vessels Built at Bath, Maine" 


Some exceptions to the above list as to dates and rig were taken by Mr. Frank W. 
Thober. These exceptions may be determined by Mr. Applebee's reply which is as follows: 


"The listing was taken from an old Kane scrap book (name and date of the newspaper 


unknown) and was sent as it appeared with the exception of dates which I supplied. The 
date of the BERLIN was my typographical error and should read 1882. Dirigo - according 
to all MVUs and Record of American Bureau of Shipping listings and definitions of rig, 

she was a 4 masted ship. The British were very strict in naming all 4 masted vessels a 
bark when the after mast was fore and aft rigged, but not so in this country. KINEO - 
this vessel was hull 149, in design in 1901 (see Sewall Ships of Steel) and she has been 
listed many places as the first steel schooner. PACTOLUS - this bark was followed by 
HOLLINGSWOOD as appears in the Record for 1905 and I thank Mr. Thober for this correction. 
But, I mst say that in enumerating American vessels, the vessels of no other country 
were ever included. Canadian vessels being under British Registry until very recently. 
WESTERN BELLE - I have not seen a photo of this vessel and so cannot comment on her sky- 
sails - there were two vessels of this name ~ one built at Bath and one in Canada. 


I must call attention that the words "built at Bath" was a term in the old days which 
actually meant "built within the limits of Bath" and in this case the "District of Bath" 
included the Kennebec River area. Some of the Bath shipbuilders did business at Phipps- 
burg, which was included in the District of Bath." 


POPULAR MiLCHANICS' PICTURE HISTORY OF AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION - edited by E. L. Throm, 
printed by Simon and Schuster, New York. Altho this volume contains material on all 
phases of transportation, from .ncient to moderndays, a generous portion is devoted to 
water bourne traffic. Clipper ships, early river steamers, canal boats and the modern 
inland waterway craft are illustrated and generally referred to in the text. It is be- 
lieved this book would be of interest for research purposes as it contains a number of 
rare and unusual photographs and cuts, 
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"Honolulu Advertiser" 
Shoreside Shorts by Ray Coll, Jr. 
from Herbert G. Purcell 


Note from Mr. Purcell - 
I am sending a copy of a page in my scrapbook which contains a couple of items that 
appeared in the shipping news of the Advertiser some twenty odd years ago. They have 
no particular literary merit or historical value but they refer to a group of famous ships 
and I thought you might be interested. 
When Mr. Coll joined the morning paper he was assiyned to cover the water-front which 
was a fairly busy place around 1930 in spite of the "recession" on the mainland. He was 
a@ proper land lubber but he soon learned the ropes and his column was good reading. 


SHORESIDE SHORTS 
With the unusual number of small sailing craft - yachts - that have put into this 
port within the past six months, I am reminded of a conversation I had with Capt. E. R. 
Johanson (N.R.G.), master of the Maliko, when he was last in port. The question of sail- 
ing ships came up and from his sea-chest the skipper dug up a clipping from a Boston 
paper which related the "last stand" of the American windjammer. 


This stand was made toward the close of the last century and was marked by the launch- 
ing of Edward and Arthur Sewall's Big Four, RAPPAHANNOCK, SUSQUEHANNA, SHENANDOAH and 
ROANOKE at Bath, Maine. The day of the full-rigyzed ship had almost yielded at that time 


to the advancing tide of steam, yet a few men still clung to the traditions of the old 
order. 


Early in the year 1890, the Sewalls launched their mighty RAPPAHANNOCK, first of 
four great wooden sailing ships hailed as the forerunner of a fleet which many believed 
was destined to restore the sailing vessel to its proud place upon the seas. RAPPAHANNOCK 
was the largest full-rigged, three-masted sailing ship the world had ever seen - a 
splendid fabrication of oak and pine, spired with a gossamer tracery of spars and cordage 
that spread a straining acre of cotton sail-cloth. 


A more magnificent specimen of the wooden shipbuilding art than the giant RAPPAHAN- 
NOCK had never been seen on the waterfront of Bath. Hers was a beauty that inspired even 
the most ardent admirer of the early clippers, for what she lacked in rakish, sheer and 

jaunty beauty, she offset with wholesome proportions of amazing power and potential speed. 


True to the traditions of clipper-ship days, RAPPAHANNOCK bore the aristocratic 
emblem of those lordly ocean fliers by crossing three skysail yards on her towering masts 
of Oregon pine. She was nearly three hundred feet long, and shipping men gasped at her 
record displacement of 3053 tons. For that meant that, in the highly competitive wheat 
trade between the golden granaries of California and the flourishing Liverpool market, 
RAPPAHANNOCK could store in one prodigious lump the unheardof bulk of 5100 tons. 


Capt. Wylie Dickinson of Wiscasset had the honor of taking the Sewall's white giant @ 
from the stocks; with 800 tons of paving stones as ballast, RAPPAHANNOCK left Bath for 
Philadelphia to load her first cargo. Three ocean-going tugs worked 25 days getting the 
big ship into the Delaware. It was a costly beginning, but her owners took heart as she 
sailed for Hiogo in Japan with 125,000 cases of kerosene, the largest cargo that had 
ever been stowed in a sailing vessel up to that time. 


Severe storms and discouraging mishaps beset the course of the RAPPAHANNOCK from the 
outset of her career. Her end was swift and disastrous. A little over a year after she 
was launched, the ship was destroyed by spontaneous combustion in a cargo of coal, while 
the vessel was bound from Liverpool to San Francisco. 


Captain Dickenson, his wife and two children, and the crew took refuge on Juan Fer- 
nandez Island, once the lonely habitat of Robinson Crusoe. They were rescued by a 
passing steamer. 
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Meanwhile the Sewalls had been building. Im the same year of the RAPPAHANNOCK'S 
launching, Bath and the surrounding countryside proclaimed a holiday while eight thousand 
persons assembled to see the SHENANDOAH slide into the broad reach of the Kennebec. She 
was a four-masted bark and so was the SUSQUEHANNA which followed her. Then came the ROA- 
NOKE, the last of the Sewall's Big Four and the largest wooden ship ever built. 


This was the era of superlatives in sailing ships. Bigger and still bigger ships 
was the demand of the times, to offset the declining freight rates, with sailing carriers 
of tremendous bulk. 


Hopes for a new sailing marine vanished in the wake of the ill-starred RAPPAHANNOCK. 
ROANOKE marked the highwater line in the last magnificent stand of sail. By that time 

* the tide had turned. The economic changes, wrought in the half century since sail had 
passed its zenith in clipper ship supremacy, emphasized the costly futility of the Sewall's 


heroic enterprise. ROANOKE was their ninety-fourth vessel and the last wooden ship to 
leave their yard. 


By the turn of the twentieth century, the sun at last had set on the vast horizons of 
the windship. An era of steel and steam was enthroned upon the sea. But, like the after- 
glow of a flaming sunset, the last great stand of the old-fashioned windjammer still lingers 
in a realm of half-forgotten legends. 


Shoreside Shorts continued. 


My good friend, H. G. Purcell, of Ewa, in reading about the Sewall's Big Four in this 
column the other morning, was reminded of the departure of the ROANOKE, one of the Big Four, 
from San Francisco on a voyage around the Horn more than thirty years ago. Mr. Purcell, an 
old sailor himself, was then en route from Puget Sound to San Pedro with a cargo of lumber 
when four big ships passed out of the Golden Gate with all canvas set. 


It must have been a beautiful sight indeed, and I can readily understand why men of 
the sea in those days were moved to write glowing descriptions, each sentence full of ro- 
mance. But let me pass along Mr. Purcell's letter for your perusal. 


"Dear Mr. Coll: 


Your story this morning about the Sewall's "Big Four" brought to my mind, for the 
second time this week, the departure of the ROANOKE over thirty years ago on a voyage from 
San Francisco around the Horn. One of my Christmas cards was a beautifully tinted picture 
of a full-rigged ship spreading her canvas for a long voyage. It is a bright sunny morning ; 
with a few fleecy clouds floating over a distant island and you can feel the tang in the 
air. A fresh breeze fills the sails already set and shakes out the royals as the boys take 
the gaskets off. She has a bone in her teeth and appears to be — her heels to a 
couple of vessels down to leeward. 


On just such a morning as the artist pictures on this card, we passed San Francisco on 

& a voyage from Puget Sound to San Pedro with a cargo of lumber. About the time we came along, 
four big windjammers loaded with grain for Europe, were towed out and cast off for a race 
around the Horn. Three of them, a four-masted British bark, a German full rigged ship and 

a French bark were fine looking ships, but the queen of them all was the ROANOKE. 


On a previous voyage she came into San Francisco with her cargo of coal on fire and 
. had been completely re-rigged. Her slender spars, fashioned by master craftsmen, glistened 
in the bright sunlight, her snowy sails were beautifully fitted and properly trimmed, stand- 
ing and running rigging all taut and shipshape and even "Old Glory" floating bravely from 

her gaff, seemed to be painted in deeper and richer colors. 


Althou;h she was only well outside the harbor she had everything set and drawing and 
was steadily increasing her lead over the others. It was a beautiful sight even in those 
days when windjammers sailed the seven seas and were seen in every port. Though if was a 


long time ago I still feel a thrill when a printed line or a spoken word brings the scene 
to mind. 
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NEW AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 
from James W. Harbin, Jr. 


A model of interest is that of the U.S.S. SEVERN, recently transferred to the Academy 
Museum by the Department of the Navy. This model was probably constructed at the turn 

of the century at the old Model Basin Shop of the Washington Naval Gun Factory. It is in 
excellent state of preservation and the SEVERN was one of the last vessels built for the 
"sailing" navy. The original ship was launched June 20, 1899 - as U.S.S. CHESAPEAKE. Name 
was changed to U.S.S. SEVERN on June 15th, 1905. She was a drill ship at the Naval Aca- 
demy between 1905 and 1907. She was 175' in length, 37' beam and 164' draft. 


Our own Rear Admiral R. B. Simons, U.S.N. Ret. writes, "In June 1907 I went on board 
this ship for a cruise. I was a plebe, or first year man, at the Academy. The SEVERN was 
a beautiful full rigged ship without any auxiliary power, like the ships of the old Navy. & 
Fresh water was carried in casks and was only used for drinking purposes. All bathing and 
washing of clothes was done in salt water. There was no cold storage, so fresh meat, fruit 

and vegetables were scarce. My station for ‘making sail and getting under way' was the 
starboard main topsail yard arm. In going aloft it was considered lubberly to go through 

the 'lubber's hole' in the main top and more seamanlike to climb outboard via the futtuck 
shrouds. It was also considered a good omen to "spike your hat" which was done by climb- 

ing the royal mast and putting a hole in your hat by jamming it down on the mast head or 

truck where the lightning conductor was located. There were no steam or powered small 

boats and all transportation was done under oars or sail and a four mile pull in a cutter 

under oars was not unusual and considered a very healthy occupation." 


Another model at the Naval Academy Museum recently placed on display is the merchant 
brig (Snow) TOPAZ built by Captain Percy Ashley. It is on a scale of 3/8" equals 1'. The 
original ship measured 85' length, 25' beam and 10' draft. A card in the case noted that 
Captain Folger, in command, touched Pitcairn Island in 1806 and was first to learn the 
fate of the mutineers of the BOUNTY. 


Queries from Mehrel Shank, 3504 - 35th St., Nitro, W. Virginia. 
Query No. 145. Several members of the Guild have drawn good sets of ship model plans 
which are for sale. It is understandable why they do not write about them in the Journal, 
for few men like to ‘blow their own horn'. However, the members of the Guild should know 
about such plans, for good model plans are needed very much. Therefore, I would like any 
information on such plans prepared by Guild members or any plans that are of sufficient 
quality for serious modelers but not widely advertised. Please give information as to 
scale and history. 

Query No. 146. The GENERAL WASHINGTON, 32-gun frigate, formerly British ship GENERAL 
MONK, battery 24-9 pdrs. and 8-6 pdrs. and sold out of service in 1784. Length 230' 9", 
beam 32'8",. France bought a small American frigate in 1784 and renamed it LA FLORE. Was 


this the GENERAL WASHINGTON? I would like any information on the history or the appearance 
of this vessel. 
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From left to right: USS Mississippi,U8S.Susquehanna,USS Saratega,USS Plymouth 


CENTENNIAL OF COMMODORE PERRY'S EXPEDITION TO JAPAN 
from Lieutenant Commander C.M.J. von Zielinski (USN)(ret) (N.R.G.) 


This year marks the Centennial of Commodore Perry's Naval Expedition to Japan. On the 
14 July 1853 Commodore Perry first met the representatives of the Japanese Emperor to lay 
the groundwork for future negotiations that were to result in extensive trade agreements 


with the United States and the eventual opening of Japan to the Western World. This treaty 
was signed on 31 March 1854. 


In the Washington Tidal Basin during the month of July four model replicas of the ships 
of Commodore Perry's Naval Squadron are on exhibit. They were constructed by private interests 
and are appearing under the sponsorship of the Navy League of the United States. Manning the 
ships are members of the newly formed Capitol Naval Cadets, a local nautical group of y 

men between the ages of 14 and 18, Lieutenant Commander C.M.J. von Zielinski, U.S.N. (ret 
supervised the construction of these ship models and also trained the crews. All ship decora- 
tions on the model replicas are in accordance with official records. The American Flag on 
these models have 31 stars, the same as Commodore Perry's original flag. 


(The above taken from the Navy Department release. The following from Com'dr. von Zéelinski.) 
Notes on Perry Pageant. 


1. USS SUSQUEHANNA - Flagship - a three masted sidewheel bark steamship built in Philadelphia 
in 1848. Length 257 feet, 2456 tons, carrying three 8" and six 32 1b. cannons. 
Her replica constructed on surplus Navy sailing hull at a private yard in Harryhogan, 

Virginia. Length 36 feet, sidewheels activated when ship moves forward by outboard motor. 

Height of main mast 18 feet, carrying lower course, topsail, topgallant sail and royal. In 
& addition to main staysail and main topmast staysail. Foremest similarly rigged with all square 
sails and in addition foretop mast staysail, inner jib, outerjib and flying jib. Mizzen mast 
carries fore and aft sails which are the spanker, gafftopsail and two staysails. Im all 18 
sails. Standing and running rigging is the same as carried by all square riggers with a few 
changes to enable the small crew of six men to handle the ship while tacking or wearing. The 
design on the stem and stern is based on research done at the Maritime Museum in Mystic, Conn. 
The smoke stack is in front of the sidewheel box. 


2. USS MISSISSIPPI - a three masted sidewheel bark steamship built in 1842 at Portsmouth, 
, N.H. Length 225 feet, 1692 tons, carried same armament as the flagship. Complement of 268 
officers and men. 

Her replica is practically the same as the flagship except that the stern and stem decora- 
tions are in accord with the original ship. Both are painted black. In addition to the 
wooden replicas of cannons each ship also carries two firing guns on the forecastle head using 
10 g. blank ammunition with black powder. From a distance the main difference between these 
two ships is the position of the smoke stack. On the SUSQUEHANNA it is in front of the side- 
wheel box while in the MISSISSIPPI it is behind. 
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#3 USS SARATOGA - Sailing sloop built in 1842 at Portsmouth, N.H. Length 146 feet, 882 
tons, four 8" and eighteen 32 1b. cannon and a complement of 210 officers and men. 

Her replica is the ex-British Ship GUERRIERE that appeared in the Tidal Basin in the 
mock battle with the USS CONSTITUTION in 1950. On her fore and main masts she carries the 
same type of sails as on the sidewheelers but her mizzen mast is also square rigged, which 


gives her a total of 22 sails. The length of the replica is 28 feet and her main mast is 
16 feet high. 


4. USS PLYMOUTH - a sailing sloop built in 1844 at the Boston Navy Yard. Length 147 feet, 
four 8" and eighteen 32 1b. cannon, complement of 210 officers and men. 

Her replica is the CONSTITUTION used in the mock battle mentioned above with some 
changes in the rig to comply with the original rig of the PLYMOUTH. She shows her painted 
ports as the original did, and also the stem and stern design. 


All four ships are provided with wooden guns to represent the original cannons and 
besides all carry firing guns with blank ammunition. The American flags at the gaff and 
foretruck have 31 stars and are identical with Perry's original flag on exhibit at the 


Naval Academy Museum. This flag of a hundred years ago has six stars on the hoist and five 
rows of five stars each on the fly. 


The SUSQUEHANNA carries the Commodore's flag, showing a white star in a blue field on 
the mizzen mast truck, while the other three ships carry the commission pennant as flown by 
every naval ship in commission. This pennant is a long streamer carrying seven stars and 
red and white stripes. The ships also have on board replicas of the Japanese flag lent by 


the Japanese Embassy and each ship in addition carries the usual navy signal flags hoisted 
when dressing ship. 


To properly maneuver the ships running braces are used since the few hands on board 
of the replicas could not possibly handle all the braces ordinarily used on large ships, 
and besides the replicas will tack much faster than their big sisters. It is a matter 
of seconds with the miniature ships while with big ships it takes several minutes. A square 
rigged ship will tack very differently from the ordinary fore and aft vessel. With the 
spanker brought amidships and the headsail sheets let go the ship will turn into the wind 
when the rudder is hard down. The square sails on the foremast becoming aback will keep 
turning the head of the ship from the wind and as she falls off the main and mizzen yards 
are brought around on the new tack. Once they are full then the foreyards are brought 
around, the staysails and jib sheets shifted and the spanker boom brought over. The ship 
is then ready to proceed on the new tack. 


FRIG..TE RELICS Oi} DISPLaY ..T SMITHSONIAN 


The finding of this ancient wreck was reported in the april issue and from the Wash- 
ington Post, we learn of the display of these relics at Smithsonian: 


"Mendel Peterson, N.R.G., Curator at the National Museum, joined a private expedition 
to investigate the find. The objects -- including a 6-pounder cannon marked with a Crowned 
Rose -~ provided clues to the identity of the lost vessel. The mark was used on British 
vessels during the reign of Queen snne, who died in 1714. Because the life of an old can- 
non barrel at sea was not likely to be more than 40 years, it was deduced that the ship 
sank before 1750. The relics include the 6-pounder cannon, other arms, clay pipes, a rare 
Queen 4nne pewter teapot, some pieces of the ship, bits of old porcelain pottery and a teetl 
studded jaw bone. This caused quite a stir until it was discovered that no hands were lost 
in the wreck of the LOOE and the g~rewsome find was merely part of an old meal from the 
ship's pickled pork stores." 


TRADE NOTES: A new cannon kit has just appeared on the local scene that may appeal to the 
casual model maker. It consists of die cast plastic parts to build a complete military 
type cannon and limber of 1812-1850 era. Outside of cleaning off some of the plastic 
flashing, there are no construction difficulties. It is suggested that "Olin" or similar 
plastic cement be used for fastenings and an oil type paint used for finishing. Lacquers 
will etch the plastic. The model is a 1/2" scale reproduction of a 6 pound cannon typical 
of the early 19th century. Manufactured by "Ideal" and costs $1.00. 
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The Sea-Hunters: The New England Whalemen During Two Centuries 
by Edouard A. Stackpole (N.R.G.). Philadelphia and New York 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1953. 510 pages. 97.50 


Reviewed by Associate Professor Wilson L. Heflin, U. S. Naval Academy. 


"The Sea Hunters" is an impressive tribute to Nantucket, mother port of American 
whaling, and to her Quaker whalemen -- extraordinary mariners and oceanographers, stalwart 
citizens of the oceans. It tells the story, probably as definitely as it will be told, of 
what Mr. Stackpole calls "the golden age" of whaling (1635-1835) distinguishing that era 
from “the age of gold" in whaling, after 1835. 


With discernment and persistance, Mr. Stackpole has explored and made important dis- 
coveries in whaling history. His research into important, long neglected sources of in- 
formation--obscure log books, journals, account books, captain's letters -- has been at- 
tended with greasy luck, indeed. Beneath the pasted clippings of an old scrapbook which 
he painstakingly steamed off, he found the log of the Nantucket ship HUNTRESS, Captain, 
Christopher Burdick, and in the log entries was evidence of the first recognition of Ant- 
arctica. Some years ago Hr. Stackpole wrote a book about the GLOBE mutiny of 1824. Not 
content with his knowledge of thgt famous story he continued his search for facts, uncover- 


ing much new evidence. These are only two cases in point. The "Sea Hunters" is rich with 
substantial additions to the record. 


In his first 177 pages Mr. Stackpole writes of the origins of American whaling, the 
transition from off-shore whaling to "business on the great waters" and, especially, of 
the valiant fight for survival during the travail of wars. William Rotch was the guiding 
spirit and hero of these dark war years, when the fate of the fishery hung in balance and 
colonies of Nantucket whalemen fled with their ships to distant places to Nova Scotia, 
& Milford Haven in Wales, Dunkirk in France. 


Cruising in distant waters, ever on the search for new whaling grounds, many a whaling 
master sighted islands "not laid down on any chart." A good part of the "Sea-Hunters" tell: 


of voyages which resulted in important discoveries by whalemen in Pacific and Antarctic 
waters. 


"The Sea-Hunters" is authoritative history and very good reading. It contains ex- 
citing accounts of the OENO disaster, of how the ESSEX was rammed and sunk by a whale, of 
the GLOBE mutiny, of how Captain Mayhew discovered the island hideaway of the BOUNTY mu- 
tineers. One of the very attractice features of the book is the liberal use of quotations 
from whaling logs and journals. “The Sea Hunters" is a significant book, one which con- 
siderably enriches our literature of the sea. 


(Shoreside Shorts, continued from page 121) 
They were great ships, those old wooden packets, good men who built them and strong 
men who sailed them. They are gone and perhaps 'tis better so. When their lofty spars 
towered high above us at the wharfside we dreamed of voyages to faraway foreign lands, now 
we dream of the far away lands and the proud ships which might have borne us there. 


Notes: Frederick T. Manning of Vancouver, B.C. is enroute to Chicago to visit the John 
Flynns -- We would like to sit in on that gam...The Karl Kortums have a new baby girl-- 
congratulations...William Wilkerson of New York City went and got married -- we hope she 
makes a "good sailmaker", We had a pleasant visit with Poul Palmer of Solvang, Calif. who 
drove 350 miles to attend the meeting of the Southern California group -- Wie also had a 
visit with Edward H. Munro who presented his application in person and who attended the 
meeting...Theresa Cucci, a new member from Whitehall, N. Y., invites vacationing members to 


visit Mount Defiance, N.Y. and take a look at the view from the mountains and her ship 
models of Arnold's Fleet. 
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use, and the other in the form of a powder mixed with water. Of the two varieties, the 
latter is the most convenient, as the consistency can be regulated as desired. In use it 
can be applied to the base and modelled as required, paying due heed to expert advice, 

such as "Jason's" book, on windforce and direction and its effect on water. When the plas- 
tic paint is thoroughly dry and hard it should be painted in oil colors. The same proce- 
dure may be adopted as described below for the carved sea which was made for a model of a 
Ramsgate Trawler (1/16" scale.) 
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cae NOTES ON MAKING SEAS 
by John Lang, N.R.G. 
; 44 From the Secretary's Monthly Letter of the Thames Ship Lovers' Society, London 
oe ae Seas for cased scenic models may be made conveniently in two or three ways. These 
re consist of a base board painted to match the colour of the seas required - which usually 
q 
ee turns out lifeless; a base board covered with modelled placticine ~ which is none too easy 
4 to work with - or with modelled plaster which is brittle and messy ~ or with putty which 
wo takes a long time to harden, and which in hardening is inclined to "skin" first, and then 
fut to wrinkle. Two of the best ways are the use of a carved wooden sea recessed for the hull 
ee and the use of plastic paint. 
e Plastic paint can be obtained in two forms - one an oil bound product mixed ready for 


4& piece of wood was recessed to a sufficient depth to take the hull, which in turn 
was made deep enough to allow for the modelling of the waves. The main lines of the waves 
were marked on the surface, and the main planes and contours carved with a fairly broad 
gouge. When these were considered satisfactory a smaller gouge - such as a line cutting 
gouge - was used to carve smaller planes in the main wave forms. The secondary planes were 
not carved very deeply, but great care must be taken to avoid a uniform appearance, and 

the formation of straight lines. They were, however, made to run at right angles to the 
crests of the main wave form. By keeping these small gouge marks fairly short and shallow 
a very large number of facets was formed. 


The surface of the base was next rubbed over with a piece or niedium glass paper, held 
loosely in the hand. This rounded off the tops of the minor grooved areas. The sea was 
then painted with a coat or two of white lead paint, and finally enamelled white. when 
this was thoroughly dry, it was brushed over with a thin coat of varnish, and while this 
was still wet, fairly thin blue stainers and chrome stainers were stippled on to it with a 
soft brush. Experiment is necessary to get the right blue-green colour, and to obtain the 
best effects of colour and transluscency it is necessary to get it with one application. 
If done in one coat the surface appears to be sunlit, but if more than one application of 
the stainers is made, the effect is more like a sea under cloudy skies. 


The wake of the vessel, bow waves, crests of the waves, can be worked in while the 
colour is wet, partly by wiping out the colour and partly by stippling white paint into the 
still wet varnish. Use thinnish paint for the wake wavetops, and thicker paint for the 
wake near the vessel. Care must be taken not to stiple too much white paint in the main 
surface, or the effect of transluscency will be lost. 


The same method may be used for inshore seas, but in titis case it is nencessary to 
paint the base with a lightish stone paint, and stipple the varnish coat with slightly 
deeper tones of brown. It is possible to get the effect using some of the lighter toned 
enamel paints, which are in effect colored varnishes. 


If a higher gloss is felt necessary, a further coat of varnish may be applied, but in 
this case more white will have to be stippled on in the part close to the hull as the 
second coat of varnish will turn the yellow slightly yellow. For sunlit water paint one 
coat predominately blue; for dull weather, more than one coat, and then with a distinctly 
greenish cast. For bright weather seas, ultramarine blue and yellow chrome (lemon chrome) 
could be used. For dull weather seas, prussian blue and middle chrome, with perhaps a touci 
of lemon chrome would be found satisfactory. 


The above method gives near eye-level, the effect of motion to the sea - and this is 
most desirable for the waterline model. 
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MEETING OF THE SAN FRaNCISCO GROUP 


Captain Leighton Robinson during his visit at the home of the Secretary reports in 
person this meeting. The meeting was held as usual at the San Francisco Maritime Museum 
and 22 attended. The feature of the evening was a treatise by Comdr. James H. Willey on 
Jury Rudders of all descriptions. Of particular interest was a jury rudder installed 
under his directions when in charge of the floating dry dock at Dutch Harbor during World 
War II. His talk was illustrated by his own sketches and photos of the Navy Department. 
: In the opinion of Captain Robinson this lecture would make a very fine talk to young offi- 
cers at any training center, and will be furnished by Commander Willey upon request. 


One of the most important features of the meeting was the discussion to increase the 
fund for the purpose of purchasing the fully rigged ship PACIFIC QUEEN which is now secured 
bd at Sausalito, California. It is hoped that this vessel, the last of her type afloat which 
formerly hailed from San Francisco under the flag of the Alaska Packers Association will 
be enshrined in Argonaut Bay which is the outdoor exhibition of the San Francisco Maritime 
Museum. Here where the thousands who daily visit the museum and Fisherman's Wharf will 
have the opportunity of boarding this relic of by-gone sailing days. Captain Robinson 
estimates that approximately $100,000 will be needed to restore the vessel for this pur- 
pose. The members of the San Francisco Group are working diligently towards this end and 
will appreciate any assistane rendered by "all hands", 


The next meeting will be held at the San Francisco Maritime Museum on the last Friday 


of September, the 25th at 8 P.M. Due notice will be mailed to all members who are earnest- 
ly asked to attend. 


MEETING OF THE SOUTEERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 


Harry Bernahl, our marine artist, gave us a very fine lecture on the method of laying 
out his ships for perspective painting. we were all very interested to see how accurate a 
ship may be painted in any position and altho we may not paint anything but a model, we 
got many good pointers on color and scale, and learned that the named ships painted by Mr. 
Bernahl were from the body lines of the ship and worked out accurately with the use of 
long straight edges as to sheer - mast rake and yards with the ship in any position... 
A committee comprising Messrs. Nash, Arronson, Davis, McLaughlin and Peterson was 
appointed to arrange for a Guild Model Show in a central location. This show will not be 
limited alone to models but will include rare books, nautical souvenirs, plans and tools. 
The date is set tentatively for sometime next winter. An excursion is planned this fall 
to the Cabrillo Beach Maritime Museum. A rivet from the PACIFIC QUEEN was used as a gavel - 
George Muscovics brought his beautiful, accurate and "clean" model of the FLYING CLOUD. 
A collection of books and plans brought by all hands were examined with great interest 
and many books were exchanged. Paul Palmer drove over 350 miles to attend and brought 
his fine collection of Danish books and pictures. Two prospective members were introduced. 
& Mrs. Bernahl served coffee and cakes. The next meeting will be held at the home of Harry 
Hamilton, Sunday, September 27th at 2 P.M. One find at the meeting was the scrap book 
of Erwin Knarr of 81134 Melrose, Hollywood 46, in which is indexed his clippings of all 
the ship model articles and plans of Popular Mechanics from 1932 to date and from Popular 
Science from 1926 to date, Mr. Knarr will look up anything for the members. 
-Robert E. Tan, Secretary 


Note: By mistake Harry Hamilton brought heme the book "The Practice of Shipbuilding" by 
John Fincham and will the owner of this fine rare book please claim it. 


STATE OF MAINE ANNUAL PICNIC 


The second annual picnic was held Saturday July 11th at Sorrento Community House, Sor- 
rento, Maine. Among those attending were Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Applebee of Stockton 
Springs, with their guests Professor and Mrs. E. K. Haviland of Baltimore and Friendship, 
Maine and Mrs. Harold Foss of Hancock, Maine. Mr. Stephen Wheatland had as guests Dr. 
James L.L. Gamber and John Hjorth of Sorrento's Summer Colony; Mrs. G. D. Caldwell's 
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sister, Mrs. Josephine Priest of South China, Maine, was her guest. Mr. Applebee brought 
data on thousands of ships and others brought pictures of steamers and hotels that once 
served visitors in the Frenchman's Bay area. Mrs. Priest read Holman Day's poem - "Tale 
of the Kennebec Mariner". Some of those attending took the opportunity to visit points of 
interest, among them the grave of Captain Daniel Sullivan, Schoodic Point, and one party 
went as far east as Washington County. 


(Mrs.) Margaret N. Caldwell, ‘ 
East Sullivan, Maine. 


SHOP NOTES 
from the Washington Ship Model Society 


Log Entry -- Beach is hacking away on a bandsawed contour hull of BLUENOSE. Huffaker still 
working on privateer. Lee progress noted on schooner FORRESTER, requested old photos show- & 
ing ships tied up at Alexandria, Va., demonstrated a new British air brush traded as "Cono- 
graph", distributed by Craft-Flint", filled like a fountain pen and works at any angle, ha. 
one tip, not demountable, sprays well everything excepting metallic paints. List price 
$37.50. Members still like "Passche". Bertholt has purchased a slaver kit and is about 
ready to plunge. Eck reported on mounting a wood vise horizontally on work bench top; 
using a large P. magnet for spilled nails and using overhead wire trolley for shop lights; 
planning to continue research and construction of 13th century warship. Kranz reports 
book published by Wormseter Mills contains pictures of old New Bedford. Harbin claimed 
some progress on his Great Lakes schooner LUCIA a. SIMPSON. Wagner reported research on 
lateen rigged CRUSADER. Foate working on pilot schooner and shop overhaul. Krumke men- 
tioned article on whaling in recent issue of "Argosy". Adjourned at 10:25 P.M. for movies 
by Bill Lee and refreshments by host and hostess - the Footes. 
So ends - James W. Harbin, Jr. Secretary 


Note: The Washington Ship Model Society has been established for 27 years. 


INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


Theresa Cucci, 5 Mountain Street, Whitehall, New York. My nautical interests are 
primarily Benedict Arnold's Lake Champ lain Fleet which was built in Whitehall, New York, 

then Skenesborough, during the sumner of 1776, armed and manned at Ticonderoga, and which 

under the command of Arnold engaged in battle with an advancing British fleet at Valcour 

Island on October 11, 1776. Have a model of the type which was a gunboat in Arnold's 

fleet, model of the galley WASHINGTON and the cutter galley LEE. These three are repre- 
sentative of twelve of the fifteen which fought at Valcour and they represent thirteen of 

the original seventeen intended to be in the fleet. In short my models represent the gun- 
boats PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, JERSEY, PROVIDENCE, CONNECTICUT, BOSTON, SPITFIRE, and NEW 

HAVEN; the galley model represents galleys WASHINGTON, CONGRESS, TRUMBULL, GATES; and the 

model of the cutter-galley is the only one of its type in the fleet --the LEE (I got the 

plans of the LEE from London.) Not represented by models are schooners REVENGE and ROYAL 
SAVAGE (have only a rough sketch of ROYAL SAVAGE) and LIBERTY, and sloop REVENGE. Would 

like material which would enable me to build the remainder of the fleet. Hope sometime to & 
start research from primary sources on MacDonough's fleet of the War of 1812 on Lake Champ- 
lain. 


Edward H. Munro - 1219 West 5th Street, Los Angeles, California. I am interested in 

pen and ink ship drawing. I am also interested in the handling of the sails of square 

rigged ships. The trim of the sails under all conditions at sea, also types of windlasses . 
and all deck details. The historic development of ships and the histories of famous ships 

with the thought to prepare myself later for ship modeling. 


Plymouth Plantation Inc., Box 1620, Plymouth, Massachusetts. From Mr. Henry Horn- 
blower, President -- "Our organization hopes to reproduce a full scale model of the MAY- 
FLOWER at Plymouth, Massachusetts as part of its program". 
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Fred Kelly, 418 Union Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey. Mr. Richard Greyble of the 
Seaman's Church Institute, New York City, informed me of the Guild. In connection with my 
work as a professional ship model restorer, I am very interested in historical research, 
especially American Clippers and Whalers. Would say 90% of my customers have such ship 
models. 4m most anxious to meet Mr. William D. Wilkinson. 


Dr. David G. Schmidt, 465 Magnolia, Larkspur, California. Dr. Schmidt was one of 

' the attending doctors at the Scout Jamboree which was held recently. He delivered Captain 
; Leighton Robinson to our door and then joined the Guild. Two good deeds to his credit in 
one day. He says he is a salmon sport fisherman and a psychiatrist. The two go together 


pretty good and to back it up the doctor is owner of the SEA ROGUE, a charter fishing 
boat now at Sausalito, California. 


Professor & Mrs. E. K. Haviland = June 15 to Sept. 15 = Friendship, Maine -- home address 
125 Dumbarton Road, Baltimore, Md. Professor and Mrs. Haviland attended the State of Maine 
picnic and joined the Guild. They are friends of Robert B. Applebee. Mrs. Haviland writes 
"For the past 31 years we have collected newspaper and magazine clippings and pictures of 
every type of ship, cataloguing them and trying to get the complete history of each. Mr. 
Haviland's interest is primarily merchant steam vessels while I have a marine reference 
library which includes 69 years of Lloyd's Register of Shipping between 1861 and 1953, 

5 4merican Lloyds = period 1864 to 1879; 20 Records of American and Foreign Shipping be- 
tween 1877 and 1947 -- :naajority being in the period from 1877 to 1906; U.S.M.V. 1876 and 


‘1880 to date inclusive; 10 British Mercantile Navy Lists between 1858 and 1937; #iso a few 
foreign registers. 


Rudy Siska, 3300 Netherland Ave., New York 63, N. Y. "I gm interested in making ship 
models, sea stories and naval and maritime history. It seems I have inherited my love for 

the sea from my father who joined the Navy and sailed around tne world in a square-rigger. 

For myself the nearest approach to the sea is the seashore (like many of us). - - 


Bay State Ship Model Makers Club, Secretary Norman LeGacy, 19 Harris ave., Brookline, Mass. 
This club was listed in the July issue and because of delay in the receipt of the applica- 
tion was not introduced. From Mr. LeGacy - "The Bay State Club was founded in September 
1930 by a group of Greater Boston model builders. It may interest N.R.G. members to know 
that our N.R.G. Secretary was one of the original group founding the club. Which puts his 
interest in ship modeling back in the early days. The club meets at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology on the second Tuesday of each month during the season and all Guild 
members are invited to visit us. ile paid double dues to the Guild to entitle us to two 
issues of the Journal - one to circulate amongst the members and one for our library. 
William J. Finnegan is Skipper of the club and is a rabid N.R.G. member and is trying to 
organize a N.R.G. group for Greater Boston". 


4édress changes in roster: 


Change R. C. Shepherd to Liverpool, England. 
" Charles F. H. Menges to 6838 Grant Ave., Sacramento,Cal. 
" Herman G. Bender to 5205 S.H.37th, Portland, Oregon 
"  Seott Gresham to 4236 Ocana, Long Beach 
a " William Tobin to 904 Gist Ave., Silver Spring, Maryland 


Gam Chair - 


It is one thing to read about the sea and it is quite another to have our own Captain 
Leighton Robinson sit down and gam with us about his life at sea. All enjoyed his yarns 
and his shanties were sung by all hands and the kids -- The "Sailors Alphabet" was the 
favorite. Captain Robinson had attended the Boy Scout jamboree with 50,000 other Boy 
Scouts and he proudly wore his badge which signified his 40 years service to Scouting and 
" also his "Silver Beaver" awarded for his 20 years in service of the Scouts -- As would be 
expected, the Captain's scouting had been devoted to the Sea Scouts...We are anticipating 
@ visit from Thomas Boyd = and we hope he ties up at Long Beach and comes ashore for a Gam. 
His 50 foot auxiliary staysail schooner ZITA II will be bound for Mexico with Albert Pot- 
ter, N.RG., a member of the crew and with Cap Robinson as sailing master. H.D.H. 
PRINTER'S ERROR: Please change page #122 to #124. 
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